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HOW MUCH SECRECY 
IS NECESSARY IN 
DIPLOMACY? 


Mr. Wricut: How are we doing on the matter of secrecy in this 
war- and peace-making? Not so bad in my judgment. 


Mr. Tuomas: Very badly indeed in my opinion! I think that the 
public’s being sold down the river—partly as a result of its own 
apathy and partly as a result of concealment and secrecy on the 
part of the Administration. 


Mr. Reston: I do not think that we are being sold down the 
river, but we could do a lot better than you seem to suggest that 


we are doing. 


Mr. WricutT: At the Dumbarton Oaks Conference the press, I 
understand, thought it ought to have been in on the matter more. 
Is that right? 


Mr. Reston: We ought to be clear at the beginning about what 
was not at issue between the press and the State Department at 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

Tam in no way undertaking to talk for the correspondents cover- 
ing the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and I am certainly not talk-’ 
ing for the New York Times, but to my knowledge no reporter in 
Washington ever suggested that the press sit in on the conversa- 
tions at Dumbarton Oaks. That was never an issue. 


I 


Mr. Tuomas: It seems to me that the real issue, of which Dum- _ 


barton Oaks is only the latest example, is this: If we mean what 
we say about this being a democratic country and having any demo- 
cratic control over the final issues of war and peace (the most im- 
portant of all), we have to get rid of this secrecy, because commit- 
ments made now probably will determine the future. No commit- 
ments can be made with democratic approval without a degree of 
information which is now lacking and a chance for the public to 
make its opinion felt. 


Mr. WricutT: I suppose that you would agree with me that some 
secrecy is unavoidable in international relations—for example, for 
military security. We must keep important military information 
from the enemy. 

Then, the nature of negotiation itself calls for some secrecy. 
For example, one cannot make plans public when they are first 
submitted. Otherwise, each country in negotiation would find it- 
self so committed that it could not recede from its position, and, 
consequently, agreement would not be possible. 


Mr. Tuomas: All right, but that is the more reason, then, for 
telling us the facts when you can—and that is what has not been 
done at Cairo, at Teheran, with the European Advisory Commit- 
tee, and a host of other things—Dumbarton Oaks being the most 
recent. 


Mr. Wricut: Take another example. The government cannot 
make public its instructions to its representatives at a conference. 
If it did, it would lose all its bargaining power. 
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IT remember a story of General Grant when he was a young man. 
_ His father told him to sell a pig and to get fifteen dollars for it if he 
could, and, if he could not, to take ten. Grant went to the farmer 
and told him his instructions; and the story is that Grant got only 
ten dollars for the pig. 


Mr. Tuomas: All right. In this case, we are the pig, though, 
and, at least, we ought to have a chance to squeal. The story, I am 
afraid, proves my point. 


Mr. Wricut: I will not go into that, but there is another cir- 
cumstance in which secrecy is necessary, and that is to protect the 
sources of information. 

I remember some years ago that an American minister to a cer- 
tain South American country wrote, in a confidential dispatch to 
this government, certain observations about the government in 
power in that country at the moment which were highly unflatter- 
ing. As was then the policy of the Department of State, this was 
published shortly afterward—some six months or a year after- 
ward—and, of course, immediately the individual became persona 
non grata. He no longer was able to serve in that country. The 
Phillips incident is another illustration of that. 


Mr. Reston: The thing that worries me about this whole ques- 
tion is that I am not persuaded that there is constantly in the State 
Department and constantly in the minds of the people in the Ad- 
ministration the idea of what can be released. For example, a little 
while ago there were a lot of complaints in Washington about the 
fact that Mr Welles, in his book, had released the story about his 
trip to Germany and his attempts to save the peace. People com- 
plained that the story, as related by Mr. Welles, was not wholly 
accurate; but it seemed to me that if the Administration had been 
looking constantly at what could have been released, that story 
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would have been published as soon as we got into the war with 
Germany. 


Mr. Wricut: I do not know exactly what was in that story, but 
there is another point involved. There is the question of how much 
controversies between allies can be permitted to come out during 
time of war. After all, the objective in war is to maintain unity of 
our side and to break up the unity of the enemy. 


Mr. Tuomas: Yes, but if they are about serious issues, they have 
to be brought out before you have made, blindfold, a commitment to 
underwrite a thing which you abhor and which will probably not be 
carried out ten, twenty, or thirty years hereafter. 

Specifically, we have to know enough about where our Allies 
stand so as not to be put in a position of pledging in advance, in an- 
other generation, to underwrite white supremacy in the Far East or 
the Balkanization of Europe between Moscow and London, for 
example. 


Mr. Reston: I would like to take a little issue with Mr. Thomas 
on the word “commitment.” I do not seriously believe that the 
Russians or the British or the Chinese in the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference have any illusions whatsoever about the ability of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the government to commit this country to any 
specific program after the war without reference to the Senate. I, 
however, am somewhat worried by the tendency of the Administra- 
tion to assume that, if you postpone an issue, you avert an issue. But 
I do not really believe that they are seeking any Machiavellian de- 
sign in these conferences at Dumbarton Oaks. 


* Article IT, section 2, of the Constitution of the United States says, in part: 
“He [the President] shall have power by and with the advice and consent of the 


Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 
”» 


Mr. Wricut: The heart of our problem, then, is what the dan- 
gers are of secrecy. 

We all recall that President Wilson had, as one of his Fourteen 
Points, “open covenants openly arrived at.’’ All of us here probably 
agree that open covenants are a good thing. Perhaps the “openly ar- 
rived at” raises some issues which we have already discussed.? But 
commitments, when they are made, I think we would agree, ought 
to be published. There was, as a matter of fact, a provision for pub- 
lication of completed commitments in the League of Nations’ Cove- 
nant. 

But you are raising the issue of whether these are now real com- 
mitments which have been made. 


Mr. Tuomas: Let me speak on that question of commitments. 
I agree that what the Senate does will be final, and I agree that 
there are difficulties there. But the last way to settle those difficul- 
ties is this policy of secrecy. A commitment by the Administration, 
rejected by the Senate, may lead to bad times. The only way, under 
our constitutional scheme, is to get a body of public opinion behind 
it, and that requires not that you agree in advance to enforce any 
kind of treaty. To enforce peace, no. You can enforce justice. And 
at least we ought to know the principles of the peace which we are 
now being asked to enforce without being told, by the way, how we 
are to enforce it at all. 


Mr. Wricut: There have been only a few secret agreements in 
United States history. I recall only two, and neither of those was a 
treaty. So far as I know, there has never been a formal treaty of the 
United States which has been secret. 

De rie act point of the Fourteen Points said: 
“rt, Open covenants openly arrived at, after which there shall be no private 


international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly and in the public view.” 


| 

Among the executive agreements there was a gentleman’s agree- 
ment with Japan concerning immigration, made in 1908, and the | 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement, concerning Far Eastern matters, which 
was kept secret for a time. 

Among European countries there have been, of course, a large 
number of secret treaties and agreements. It seems to me that usual- 
ly the object of these secret treaties and agreements is to keep in- ; 
formation from third states rather than to keep that information ; 
from their own people. Would you agree with that, Thomas? 


Mr. Tuomas: No—or only partly, yes. I think it is to keep them ) 
from third states. But it is also to keep them from people—from the © 
people of the world. It is part of the general picture of diplomacy, 


which is that people are good enough to fight wars but never to say 


3 Anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific coast, as a result of the increased im- 
migration of Japanese in the first years of the twentieth century, led to demands 
that the policy of exclusion be extended to include the Japanese as well as the 
Chinese. Discriminatory legislation resulted, and, therefore, in order to avert 
an international crisis, President Theodore Roosevelt reached a ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement” with the Japanese government whereby it pledged itself to continue 
“the existing policy of discouraging emigration of its subjects of the laboring 
classes to continental United States.” 

“++ In 1917 Viscount Ishii came to the United States on a special mission 
to quiet American apprehension of Japanese policies, allay opposition to the se- 
cret faits accomplis [secret agreements already made with the European powers 
giving Japan special concessions in the Far East], and obtain a modification of 
the open door policy and a recognition of Japan’s ‘paramount’ interest in China. 
From the point of view of the Japanese the Lansing-Ishii [Lansing was the United 
States Secretary of State] Agreement of 2 November 1917 accomplished just 
this; the American interpretation of that agreement was a very different one. 
The agreement reaffirmed the open door, pledged both nations to respect the 
independence and territorial integrity of China, and disclaimed any desire for 
‘special rights or privileges.’ At the same time, however, it specifically recognized 
that ‘territorial propinquity creates special relations, and that Japan has special 
interests in China, particularly in that part to which her possessions are contigu- 
ous’... .” (Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The Growth of 
the American Republic [New York: Oxford University Press, 1937], II, 507-8). 
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anything, at least in time, about the terms on which they fight them 
or on the terms on which they will be ended so that there will be 
less chance of the next war. Secrecy is part of a power-politics game. 


Mr. WRIGHT: We do not want to have secrecy of the actual com- 
mitments. 


Mr. Tuomas: Or of the processes, because it is too late after the 
stage of commitments is reached. 


Mr. Wricut: Let us come back to Dumbarton Oaks. Is this go- 
ing to emerge in any form of definite commitments? As I under- 
stand it, the object of Dumbarton Oaks is exploratory conversations 
among the powers which will later be submitted to a general con- 
ference of all the United Nations—all forty-four countries. Not un- 
til that conference will anything which could be regarded as a de- 


finitive commitment emerge. 


Mr. Reston: That is true in theory, but I do not think, Wright, 
that you are seriously arguing that there might be a possibility that 
we would open the whole question that is now under discussion at 
Dumbarton Oaks to the United Nations and let the major commit- 
ment—the final decision—be taken by all the United N ations. 
Those decisions are being taken, I think, right now. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, it is hoped that the great powers will 
reach agreement at discussions now pending and at those which are 
to be carried on in the near future with China, but these commit- 
ments will not be definitive in any sense. They will merely be pro- 
posals which will be laid before the other powers. 

But the question which, I suppose, interests us all is the extent 
to which the public understands what these discussions are about. 


Mr. Tuomas: May I interrupt? I cannot agree that the process is, 
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in reality, as you picture it. I think that what is happening now is 
happening past any easy chance of change. I do not believe that it 
is the intention of the major powers to let the smaller nations do 
much except to agree. If so, they would have had a different policy 
about their European Advisory Committee and a lot of other 
things. I do not think, either, that the American people are being 
told the things that they ought to know now. For instance, let me 
ask, what do we know about the plans to enforce peace? About the 
relative powers of the President and Congress over future wars? 
And about a host of other questions? 

The answer is that it is highly speculative and that it ought not. 
to be. 


Mr. WricutT: Those are the matters which are under discussion, 
but, after all, the President, in his address of June 15, laid down, in 
general terms, what the discussions at Dumbarton Oaks were to be 
about.4 And, of course, even earlier than that, in the Moscow delib- 


4 The text of President Roosevelt’s statement follows: 

“The conference today with officials of the Department of State on the post- 
war security organization program is a continuation of conferences which have 
been held from time to time during the past eighteen months. These conferences 
have enabled me to give personal attention to the development and progress of 
the post-war work the Department of State is doing. 

‘All plans and suggestions from groups, organizations and individuals have 
been carefully discussed and considered. I wish to emphasize the entirely non- 
partisan nature of these consultations. All aspects of the post-war program have 
been debated in a cooperative spirit. This is a tribute to the political leaders who 
realize that the national interest demands a national program now. Such team- 
work has met the overwhelming approval of the American people. 

“The maintenance of peace and security must be the joint task of all peace- 
loving nations. We have, therefore, sought to develop plans for an international 
organization comprising all such nations. The purpose of the organization would 
be to maintain peace and security and to assist the creation, through internation- 
al cooperation, of conditions of stability and well-being necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations. 


“Accordingly it is our thought that the organization would be a fully repre- 
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erations, the broad principles of international organization were 
laid before the world’s public. Further, there seemed to be general 
consent, so far as one could judge by the public reaction and by 
Gallup polls, that these general principles ought to be discussed and 
implemented by specific organization.s 


sentative body with broad responsibilities for promoting and facilitating inter- 
national cooperation, through such agencies as may be found necessary to con- 
sider and deal with the problems of world relations. 

“Tt is our further thought that the organization would provide for a council, 
elected annually by the fully representative body of all nations, which would in- 
clude the four major nations and a suitable number of other nations. The council 
would concern itself with peaceful settlement of international disputes and with 
the prevention of threats to the peace or breaches of the peace. 

“There would also be an international court of justice to deal primarily with 
justiciable disputes. 

“We are not thinking of a superstate with its own police forces and other 
paraphernalia of coercive power. We are seeking effective agreement and arrange- 
ments through which the nations would maintain, according to their capacities, 
adequate forces to meet the needs of preventing war and of making impossible 
deliberate preparation for war, and to have such forces available for joint action 
when necessary. 

“All this, of course, will become possible once our present enemies are defeated 
and effective arrangements are made to prevent them from making war again. 

“Beyond that, the hope of a peaceful and advancing world will rest upon the 
willingness and ability of the peace-loving nations, large and small, bearing re- 
sponsibility commensurate with their individual capacities, to work together for 
the maintenance of peace and security” (see the Vew York Times, June 16, 1944). 


5 The Joint Four-Nation Declaration, released on November 1, 1943, follows: 

“The governments of the United States of America, the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union and China: 

“United in their determination, in accordance with the declaration by the 
United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942, and subsequent declarations, to continue hos- 
tilities against those Axis powers with which they respectively are at war until 
such powers have laid down their arms on the basis of unconditional surrender; 

“Conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of themselves and 
the peoples allied with them from the menace of aggression; 

“Recognizing the necessity of ensuring a rapid and orderly transition from 
war to peace and of establishing and maintaining international peace and secu- 
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Mr. Tuomas: The President’s so-called “great design,” an- 
nounced on June x 5, was, in its timing in connection with other 
news, in its nature, in the things it did not say, in its setting—in its 
setting of complete ignoring of issues like white supremacy and the 
Balkanization of Europe—smart politics, satisfied to appease pos- 
sible political opponents, just as Dulles’ conversations with Hull 
did. But it was poor statesmanship, because that great design in its 
setting, including secrecy, heads us, in my opinion, for a new war. 


Mr. WricutT: You are bringing a whole range of peace-making 
discussions into this. The subject of Dumbarton Oaks is that of in- 
ternational organization for peace and security. That was set forth 
in its broad outlines by the President. 


rity with the least diversion of the world’s human and economic resources for 
armaments; 

“Jointly declare: 

“‘y—That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war against 
their respective enemies, will be continued for the organization and maintenance 
of peace and security. 

‘‘2.—That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together in all 
matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy. 

“*3,—That they will take all measures deemed by them to be necessary to pro- 
vide against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy. 

“‘4.—That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest practi- 
cable date a general international organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to membership by all such 
States, large and small, for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

“s.—That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security 
pending the re-establishment of law and order and the inauguration of a system 
of general security, they will consult with one another and as occasion requires 
with other members of the United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf 
of the community of nations. , 

““6,—That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their mili- 
tary forces within the territories of other States except for the purposes envisaged 
in this declaration and after joint consultation. 

‘7 —That they will confer and cooperate with one another and with other 
members of the United Nations to bring about a practicable general agreement 
with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post-war period.” 


Io 


Mr. Reston: I do not really think that the two main points 
which are under discussion at Dumbarton Oaks have really been 
discussed, or even referred to, by the President. Those two points 
which are very definitely being raised at Dumbarton Oaks are as 
follows: The first is whether the President, or his agent on the pro- 
posed world council of the new League of Nations, should have the 
right to sanction the use of American troops overseas without hav- 
ing to seek the approval of Congress every time that that is pro- 
posed. | 

The second point is a little more technical. It is what happens in 
event of aggression by one of the four big powers. Are the great 
powers to have authority to sit in judgment on themselves? Are 
they to be able to veto any action by the League even if they them- 
selves are the aggressor? 

It seems to me that these are the two great points, and neither 
the President’s statement of June 15 nor Secretary of State Hull’s 
statement opening the Dumbarton Oaks Conference referred to 
either of these two central points. 


Mr. Wricut: That is doubtless true. Those are the issues which 
the press seems to be convinced are being discussed at this confer- 
ence. But there will eventually be declarations made on that, and 
the question is whether those declarations will be an accomplished 
fact, which it will be impossible to criticize afterward. I do not be- 
lieve that that will be the case. 

Both the smaller powers and the general public, I believe, will 
have an opportunity to criticize any conclusions which may have 
been reached by the great powers. 


Mr. Tuomas: Possibly, to some extent; but not enough. And 
the danger is very great that the chance for peace will be lost. 
The very phrasing you use, Wright, confirms my criticism. You 
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say that the press tells us that they think thus and so. In the name 
of democracy, why don’t we know? I do not care to know that | 
Russia favors one plan, and Britain, another, and we, another. But 
I care to know what the plans are that all the delegates are dis- | 
cussing and how they relate to the general situation. That we do | 
not know, and the result is that we are getting a triple alliance, with | 
China as a poor relation, and some international trimmings. It will | 
no more last than any other triple alliance has lasted in history, no 
matter what agreements are made. 


Mr. Wricut: So your view is that there must be an underlying » 
understanding in public opinion if the agreements achieved are in 
fact to be lasting in their effect. That, I think, is true; but I would 
go a step further to say that it is highly desirable that, after nego- 
tiations have been completed, the record of those negotiations be 
published. 

That seems to me what President Wilson meant when he spoke 
of “openly arrived at.” I do not think that he had any idea—as a 
matter of fact, he said so himself—that the press could be in on the 
discussions, but he thought that the record ought to be published 
afterward. If people who participated knew that that was going 
to be the case, they might be a little cautious about the kind of 
arguments that they put forth. 


Mr. Tuomas: And the record ought not to be printed too late. 


Mr. Reston: I want to add one other thing. Sometimes I think 
that we confuse the issue by always relating it to the press. It is not 


only a question of the press; it is a question, for example, of Con- 
gress. 


The Secretary of State has gone to great pains, and in my view 
very wisely so, too, to see that he did take along with him to this 
conference a committee of the Senate and a small committee of the 
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‘House. But there was not any attempt, in my view, to see that the 

people themselves were taken along and that they understood the 
issue. Nobody ever suggested that the Secretary of State should 
publish all his plans or all the negotiations at Dumbarton Oaks. 
But we did feel that, inasmuch as the success or failure of this thing 
depends upon the knowledge of the people, the people should be 
given some general idea of the problems under discussion. 


Mr. Tuomas: And may I interject that there is a political cam- 
paign going on and that I asked certain very important, specific 
questions of the State Department. I wanted to give the right an- 
swers; I did not want to say the wrong thing when I discussed them. 
Up to date, in reply to those questions, I have got nothing except 
a reference to official documents that ignore the matter. That is 
important in a year when you are trying to make up your mind on 
foreign issues. 


Mr. Wricut: Perhaps there is some difference of opinion among 
us as to how much the public actually knows. I may take a more 
optimistic view on that than some of the others. As I look at the 
matter, in comparison with the state of public information on major 
policies in past wars, the situation is pretty satisfactory. After all, 
we have had a number of conferences dealing with important inter- 
national problems the results of which have been made public. The 
conferences at Hot Springs, at Atlantic City, at Philadelphia, and 
at Bretton Woods, and the Moscow Declaration have all given the 
public an opportunity to know what is going on. 


Mr. Reston: Your comparison with the last war, Wright, is 
interesting; and I agree with it. But whether or not it is relevant 
to the question is something else again. What I mean by that is 
this: I just do not think that it is going to be good enough for us 
to say, ‘Well, we did better than we did the last time,” because it 
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seems to me that we have to do so much better than we did last 
time that the comparisons with the last war are not really relevant 


to this discussion. 


Mr. Tuomas: And may I add that, while I approve of the con- 
ferences about food and the rest (although not necessarily with all 
their results), they are on one track, and the present conference at 
Dumbarton Oaks and the general making of the peace is obviously 
on another track? 

My judgment is this: President Roosevelt had great success in 
getting Americans into a war, not as a holy crusade but by saying 
that he was keeping us out. Perhaps unconsciously encouraged by 
that, he went on. 

At Casablanca in a press conference, when the Allies were per- 
haps somewhat divided, he told the people that our purpose was 
unconditional surrender, which was an emotional evasion of the 
issues upon which peace depends. Then we had the whole Italian 
Armistice thing, not really a case of no negotiations but perhaps 
negotiations with the wrong people, and we do not know yet what 
the Italian Armistice says. Then we had some of the troubles with 
the French. Then we had the European Advisory Council, concern- 
ing whose proceedings we know officially practically nothing. 

Then we have had all the time the failure to enunciate clear 
principles. We had Cairo with its promise of independence of Korea, 
but nothing at all to the teeming millions of southeastern Asia—the 
necessary inference being a maintenance of white imperialism there.$ 


° The joint communique on the Cairo Conference of November 26, 1943, said: 

“President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime Minister 
Churchill, together with their respective military and diplomatic advisers, have 
completed a conference in North Africa. 

“The following general statement was issued: 

‘The several military missions have agreed upon future military operations 
against Japan. 

‘The three great Allies expressed their resolve to bring unrelenting pressure 
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. That, in the end, means war. I could go on but that gives you the 
idea. 


Mr. Wricut: You have raised a lot of issues which we will not 
have time to discuss. I hope that the RouND TaBLE will take those 
up some day. 


Mr. Tuomas: May I interject that I only raise them in order to 
show what secrecy does to us? This is the sort of thing to which 
secrecy contributes. 


Mr. Wricut: I do not want to seem to be agreeing with all the 
implications of what you are saying, so take the one issue of un- 
conditional surrender. That seems to me to be primarily a military 


matter and not a question of general practical politics. 
Mr. Tuomas: The President meant it politically. 


Mr. Wricut: So far as it has a political implication, my inter- 
pretation would be that it is a statement that the responsibility for 
implementing postwar policies is to be a United Nations responsi- 


against their brutal enemies by sea, land, and air. This pressure is already rising. 

‘The three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the aggres- 
sion of Japan. 

‘They covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of territorial expan- 
sion. 

‘It is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific 
which she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the first World War in 
1914, and that all the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Man- 
churia, Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China. 

‘Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which she has taken by 
violence and greed. 

‘The aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the enslavement of the people of 
Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall become free and independ- 
ent. 

‘With these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure the unconditional surrender of 
Japan. 
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bility in which the present enemies will not have a voice. In other 
words, responsibility will be united among the United Nations and 


not divided among the enemy. 
Mr. Tuomas: May I amend that to say among the Big Three? 


Mr. Wricut: I do not think that our past conferences quite 
justify that comment. After all, in the important conferences, all 
the United Nations have participated, and it is the explicit under- 
standing that they will do so at Dumbarton Oaks. 


Mr. Tuomas: And every exiled government and government-in- 
exile fears exactly what I have said and has made it plain before now. 


Mr. Wricut: There is another issue that this question of how 
much the public knows raises. That is: How much is it public apathy 
and how much the lack of information? 

Now, I have gone through the press releases of the Department 
of State pretty carefully, and it strikes me that the public has had 
made available to it from official sources a very large amount of in- 
formation. Maybe some of the difficulty is that the public is not real- 
ly interested in what is made available. 


Mr. Reston: Perhaps that might be true in some cases, but 
there is one relevant point about Dumbarton Oaks that I think 
should be brought out. 

A few days before the Dumbarton Oaks Conference started, a 
very high official of the State Department got the press together 
and, in describing the purposes of this conference, said to us that one 
of the things he feared the most was this very public apathy you are 
talking about. However, when it came time to put down a policy 
governing the press at Dumbarton Oaks, nothing whatsoever, so far 
as I could see, was done to illuminate the public as to the issues and 
very complex issues which are being discussed there. 
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Mr. Wricut: I will not question that we could have an im- 
provement on the public press and public relations of the govern- 
ment at this conference. , 


~ Mr. Tuomas: May I just stress this matter a little more? Per- 
haps it is unconscious that a man who plays politics well by ear does 
not always have the notes worked out in advance. But I think that 
the Administration is playing on apathy and playing on certain 
political traditions in America to get away with the sort of thing I 
am talking about—that is, an agreement to enforce a peace before 
we know whether it conforms to justice. That is what I so greatly 
fear. 


Mr. Wricut: It is up to the press and the politicians to arouse 
the public from its apathy. The Department of State cannot do 
more than give out information. 


Mr. Tuomas: And it is up to the public to wake up. I have al- 
ways said that I do not blame butchers for treating the sheep like 
mutton so long as they act like sheep, but I hope that we will stop 
acting like sheep and want to know what is happening. 


Mr. WricuT: But there is one important development in this 
peace-making at the present time that seems to me to differentiate 
it from that in past wars. It is putting problems of organization and 
procedure ahead of the kind of specific problems, Thomas, which 
you spoke of a little while ago, about boundaries and the recogni- 
tion of new states. 

That seems to me a very desirable development. In other words, 
it makes the problem of the peace a dynamic problem and not a 
static problem, when we are thinking of organizations and pro- 
cedures whereby the peace can be continually improved as we move 
away from the war rather than having peace as merely writing down 
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on paper certain supposedly permanent changes in boundaries or in 
states. 


Mr. Tuomas: And that seems to me a wholly impossible ap- 
proach to peace, at least as it is now being undertaken. I have never 
proposed that we first settle all boundaries but rather that we agree 
on principles. You could not get peace in a village simply by police 
force; you have to have agreements to cooperate. 

You never in this world have had alliances that lasted, and this 
alliance, even if bedecked by little nations and with pious phrases, 
will not last more than other alliances so long as it is in terms of 
power politics, of imperialism, of spheres of influence. Therefore, 
until we can get enunciations of the new principles upon which all 
our hopes of peace depend, any agreement to underwrite any kind of 
peace by the blood of our sons in the next generation will probably 
fail, or, if it succeeds, will be new war—either way, we plunge into a 
war that could have been avoided. 


Mr. Wricut: Let us not belittle what we have done. After all, 
we have had the Atlantic Charter, which laid down certain princi- 
ples; the Hot Springs Conference, in which broad procedures for co- 
operative action in relieving the world from freedom from want were 
outlined; the Atlantic City Conference on relief and rehabilitation; 
the Philadelphia Conference on labor and dependent areas; the 
Bretton Woods Conference on financial stability; the Moscow Agree- 
ments, which were pretty far-reaching, on many subjects; and now 
Dumbarton Oaks. This seems to me to carry out precisely what you 
are calling for, Thomas—principles of cooperation based upon cer- 
tain specific issues. 


Mr. Tuomas: It is interesting that you left out Cairo and Tehe- 
ran. It is a good thing for your cause that you did. 
As for the Atlantic Charter, it is junked. Churchill junked it with 
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regard to the Pacific and with regard to the enemy nations. Anyway 
it was only an expression of pious wishes, “We will not seek terri- 
torial aggrandizement by force.” 

But what if God, in his infinite wisdom, aided by the American 
Army, gives the British Empire the Italian colonies? Who is Win- 
ston Churchill to deny God? 


Mr. Wricut: I do not agree with those interpretations of the 
Atlantic Charter. Much progress has been made. 

But let us consider just what we are going to do about this ques- 
tion of the treaties and secret diplomacy. We are all agreed, I be- 
lieve, that treaties, when they become commitments, should be pub- 
lished. That was provided in Article XVIII of the League of Nations 
Covenant.’ But with regard to this question of press relations, Res- 
ton, do you think that there could be improvement there? 


Mr. Reston: There could be great improvement—much more 
from the Administration’s point of view than from our point of view 
even. What I mean by that is that I think that it would be more in 
their interest rather than to the newspaper’s interest. This is a 
question far greater than whether the newspapers have their stories 


or not. 


Mr. Tuomas: Secrecy ought to be broken by a frank declaration 
of presidential policy—a policy which will unite peoples freed of for- 
eign yoke in a common effort to harness machinery for life and not 
any more for war. Until we get that, we are deprived of the knowl- 
edge we need to settle the greatest issue that confronts us. 


7 Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations declares: “Every treaty 
or international engagement entered into hereafter by any Member of the League 
shall be forthwith registered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be 
published by it. No such treaty or international engagement shall be binding un- 
til so registered.” 
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Mr. Wricut: I would go further than that—not only presiden- 


tial policy but the policy of the United Nations as a whole. 

Another point, it seems to me, is that the spirit of international 
relations must be converted from that of the balance of power and 
veiled war to one of international cooperation. Otherwise, we will 
not get very far on this matter of genuinely open diplomacy. 

We are in agreement, today, that democracy must strive to re- 
duce secrecy in diplomacy. As in all bargaining, negotiations must 
be confidential, but treaties ought to be published as soon as they 
become binding. The records of negotiations should be published 
after completion, and the press should be informed of the principles, 
the policies, and the issues while negotiations are still in progress. 

We are not in such close agreement as to whether there is too 
much secrecy in current discussions. There we have differences of 
opinion. But we are all agreed that war, imperialism, and the bal- 
ance of military power must be superseded by a spirit of coopera- 
tion for national security and human welfare if democracy is to an- 
swer the question of diplomatic secrecy. 


SSS 


The Round Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript — 


has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the RoUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Is the justification for a well-informed public opinion in a democ- 
racy inherent in the belief that a democracy is a government “of, 
by, and for’ the people? Does this mean that we have a democ- 
racy only in so far as we have a well-informed people? Discuss. 


- Do you think that you have as much information on the diplo- 
matic negotiations of your government as has been feasible from 
a military viewpoint? If not, does the fault lie with government 
policy, inadequate news reporting, or your own failure to keep 
abreast with available information? 


. If secrecy is in the nature of waging modern warfare, is there a 
danger of people, even in a democracy, developing the attitude 
“Why bother; let the experts make the decisions; I’m only one 
person, and my opinion doesn’t count anyway’’? 


. How do we compare with other nations, the dictator nations for 
example, in our awareness of our government, the policies and 
plans of its administration? 


. Do you have any notion of our relations toward South America 
beyond the generality of a “good neighbor’”’ policy? Just what do 
you know concerning the Italian surrender? Do you have any 
idea what we plan to do with Germany when occupied? Do you 
know what our relationship is to China and India? 


. How much participation should the American people have in 
planning for the postwar world? How can such participation be 
best achieved? How can and will American public opinion oper- 
ate in making the peace and developing a postwar organization? 
Are public-opinion polls an adequate measure of the status of 
American opinion on basic issues? 


. Are the people in your community generally interested in the 
work of the various international conferences? To what extent? 
Would they be more interested if they knew more of the details, 
or do you think that they have been adequately informed? What 
is needed to insure active participation and democratic proce- 
dures in the making of the peace? Outline a program of action. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TABLE audience on “Is Europe Going Left?” broadcast Sep- 


tember 10, 1944. 


Best Discussion 


You may be interested in the fact 
that to me your discussion of “Is 
Europe Going Left?” was the best dis- 
cussion of your many good ones that I 
have heard in the past year or so.—A 
listener from Newark, New Jersey. 


xk 


Most Important Forum 
Group 


Seldom have I heard a more frank 
and informative discussion than the 
one I have heard during the past half- 
hour on Europe. Once again you are to 
be congratulated as the most impor- 
tant forum group in America today. 
The future of democracy depends upon 
programs such as yours.—A listener 
from Mont Clare, Pennsylvania. 


* 


An Important Contribution 


Your discussion today was a forth- 
right, revealing, and timely analysis 
of what may well be called one of the 
greatest social revolutions in modern 
history. 

Considering the biased and dis- 
torted treatment of this movement 
which is constantly being placed be- 


* 
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fore the American people, this discus- 
sion is an important contribution to a 
clear understanding by the American 
people of European problems.—A Jis- 
tener from Lowell, Massachusetts. 


* 
Timely 


This particular discussion of Eu- 
rope’s going left after the war was 
timely, and I thought that the mem- 
bers of the Rounp TaBLE panel were 
unusually deliberate, well informed, 
and honest.—A listener from Holly- 
wood, California. 


* 
Interesting 


Sunday’s discussion of peace possi- 
bilities in Europe was very interesting. 
It gave us a pretty good idea of what 
peace will be in Europe after the war 
ends.—A listener from Los Angeles, 
California. 


* 


American Attitude Important 


Your program presented a very en- 
lightening discussion. The subject is 
one which deserves much more atten- 
tion than it seems to be receiving. I 
think that it is obvious that the only 


way that fascism can be eliminated is 
by socialism and democracy and that 
the biggest task is to make the two 
compatible. It is, I think, up to the 
United States more than any other 
country to help bring this about. In 
fact, I believe that we can safely say 
that the attitude of the American gov- 
ernment and the American people to- 
ward leftist movements in Europe will 
determine whether or not this turning- 
point in history will really make the 
turn.—A listener from Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
* 


A Far-reaching Problem 


I would like a copy of your very in- 
teresting and vital discussion of post- 
war European Socialist trends. I be- 
lieve that this is one of the most timely 
and important topics that your pro- 
gram has ever presented. The question 
of whether Europe is going left after 
the war and how far left is one of the 
most far-reaching problems which the 
so-called ‘‘capitalistic democracies” 


will have to face in the turbulent post- 
war world. We will have to decide, if 
Europe does go left, whether we should 
allow it to go along its own pathways 
or trends and form its own molds or 
whether we should interfere and, per- 
haps, as a result, force on an unwilling 
Europe totalitarianism or reactionary 
monarchism which would be hostile to 
our own democratic philosophy.—A 
listener from New York, New York. 


* 


What about a United States 
of Europe? 


As a European by birth, I take the 
stand that Europe needs a United 
States of Europe based upon a federa- 
tion of states in which cultural tradi- 
tions would be respected but led into 
channels of universal interest. How- 
ever, economic and political interests 
would be considered from a united 
point of view for the good of all its 
people.—A listener from Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
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